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Kiwanis Objective 6: Expand Opportunities for Senior Citizens 


by W. C. Mitchell, Chairman, Kiwanis Internation- 
al Committee on Public & Business Affairs (U.S.) 


“In each of our communities, there is a constant 
fow of talent around us. It is an outgrowth of 
years of experience, and it is just not being uti- 
lized. Being retired refers only to the connection 
with the business or profession from which the 
individual derived his income. Retirement does 
not change the ability or the interest of the person 
forhis community. Time is now available and time 
presents the opportunity for service. Our chal- 
lenge in Kiwanis is to direct these talents into 
avenues of service which bring satisfaction of 
accomplishment. Also, we must not overlook the 
fact that, in some areas, there will be a need for 
better housing and recreational facilities.” 

This is how Merle H. Tucker, of Gallup, N. Mex., 
introduced Objective 6 for 1958 to Kiwanis leaders 
in Chicago last fall. Thus Kiwanis International, 
afederation of 4400 U.S. and Canadian clubs, took 
on official cognizance and support of a program in 
aging developed at the grass roots by many years 
of activity in hundreds of local Kiwanis clubs. 

Kiwanis International President H. Park Arn- 
ld, of Glendale, Calif., pinpointed this philosophy 
Ina speech to the Detroit No. 1 Kiwanis Club. 
“Long ago, Kiwanis ceased to concern itself pri- 
marily with ladies’ nights, minstrel shows, parades 
down main street, and Christmas turkeys for the 
poor. We’ve not forgotten those things, nor will 
we, but we have tried to gear our service programs 
‘0 the crying, often-unanswerable needs of the 
limes in which we live.” 

Here in America,” he said, “we glory in our 
dynamic progress, and our young ideas. Yet we, 
one of the youngest nations in the world, are liter- 





ally the oldest. Our average age is well above the 
40 mark. Today, people who retire at 65 find 
another 15 or 20 years of life ahead of them, with 
nothing whatsoever to occupy their time; others 
find themselves forced to retire, yet unable to care 
for themselves financially; while still others are 
left alone, and forlorn, to exist in a vacuum of 
neglect. This is the problem of the senior citizen. 
This is the problem which our Number 6 Objective 
seeks to solve. Hundreds of Kiwanis clubs, today, 
have formed ‘golden years clubs’ with programs to 
occupy senior citizens’ leisure hours; clubs have 
made money available to the financially embar- 
rassed; they have established senior citizens rec- 
reation centers. In short, they have given, once 
more, purpose, direction, and a measure of secu- 
rity to the lives of the older members of their 
communities.” 

The need for central direction and assistance 
for the multitude of local activities became evident 
to the Kiwanis International Board in 1955. In 
1956 and 1957, the Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs carried the International’s responsi- 
bility. Now it has blossomed into one of the key 
objectives for 1958. Mr. L. A. Hapgood, the Inter- 
national’s Director of Activities, has been flooded 
with reports on club activities in support of the 
objective. 

In British Columbia, the Kiwanis Club of Vic- 
toria has created a beautiful, integrated Kiwanis 
Village of homes and apartments for the elderly. 
Built on 3 acres of land provided by the City, the 
project cost $290,000. The Club raised $130,000 
of this amount, borrowed $70,000 from the Cana- 
dian Federal Government, and received a grant of 
$90,000 from the British Columbia Provincial 
Government. 








The Kiwanis Club of neighboring Trail in Brit- 
ish Columbia is constructing a similar Senior Citt- 
zens’ Villa. In Red Deer, Alberta, the very active 
Kiwanis Club, which had already organized Twi- 
light Homes, a project of cottages for elderly 
couples, spearheaded the community drive that 
resulted in Twilight Lodge for single oldsters. 
Now it is promoting the next step—a convalescent 
home for bedridden senior citizens. 

In Sarasota, Fla., the Kiwanians, as far back as 
1943, realized that their ‘‘retirement land” would 
need facilities for the people they were actively 
trying to attract. From small beginnings, their 
Old Peoples’ Home, now operated by an especially 
established independent organization, has grown 
into a large facility caring for some 60 residents 
with the emphasis on home rather than institution. 

Local programs are by no means restricted to 
housing. In Sharon, Pa., the club has launched a 
Senior Citizens in Industry program to promote 
employment. In Danville, Pa., the Kiwanians are 
encouraging church attendance. In Spanish Fork, 
Utah, they honor the Outstanding Senior Citizen 
of the Year. 

The Kiwanis Club of Colville, Wash., operates a 
golden-age social club. The Club in Bakersfield, 
Calif., operates a complete recreation and social 
program in the Senior Citizens’ Area of the com- 
munity recreation building. 

With the program now accepted as a major In- 
ternational objective, Kiwanians have jumped in 
with both feet. To kick off the 1958 program, 
Clarence Randall, former board chairman of the 
Inland Steel Company, wrote an editorial for The 
Kiwanis Magazine (see Aging 36), in which he 
said: “. .. those who face the issue of retirement 
squarely, and cross the barrier by decisive action 
that admits no doubt as to its finality, enter at once 
into a new and wonderful promised land.... All 
life should be progress, and we shall achieve our 
highest level of human development in a free so- 
ciety when the crowning years are universally ac- 
cepted as a period of new opportunity.” 

Kiwanis International is located at 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 'udging by their actions, 
Kiwanians will be in the field of services to senior 
citizens for a long time. 


Kanscs Trains Nursing Home 
Administrators 


In keeping with Kansas’ philosophy of working 
with nursing home administrators to improve 
their facilities and services (see Aging 40), anew 
training program has been offered by the Osawat- 
omie State Hospital to the administrators of nurs- 
ing homes in its region. 

Dr. George Zubowicz, Superintendent of the 
Hospital, has made arrangements for one training 


program each month for six to ten owners of 
nursing homes or members of their staff. The 
participants will live at the Hospital for approxi- 
mately one week, attending lectures, receiving 
instruction, and actually working in the wards 
with older patients. 

All of the hospital services that affect the elderly 
patient are represented: Chaplaincy, social serv- 
ice, nursing service, dietary, and adjunctive ther- 
apy. Training will stress all such services as well 
as occupational and recreational activities. 

The objective of the program is to establish 
closer ties between the hospital and the nursing 
home as well as to help the home administrator 
improve the care provided. In addition, it affords 
an opportunity jointly to work out problems that 
confront both the hospitals and the nursing homes 
in the care of aged patients. 

Dr. Kurt Wolff, Director of the Hospital’s Geri- 
atric Treatment and Research Unit, will serve as 
director of the workshop for nursing home admin- 
istrators. 


A Sales Outlet for Elder Craftsmen 


If you were in the neighborhood of 850 Lexing- 
ton Avenue in New York City last Christmas, you 
would have noticed a small shop with an attractive 
window supply. On the outside, the awning dis- 
played the name, The Elder Craftsmen Shop; on 
the inside were many pleased customers, some no 
doubt drawn by the item in the November 30th 
issue of The New Yorker. 

The unique and attractive goods displayed had 
been hand made by craftsmen, men and women of 
all races and creeds but with two things in com- 
mon: Their age—all are over sixty; and their 
talent—an ability to make with their hands goods 
that will sell. 

Before November 1955, these elder craftsmen 
had no special retail outlet for their skills. Then, 
a group, inspired by the excellent merchandise 
shown at the city’s annual hobby show, decided 
to establish a shop where these hobbies of the aged 
could find a market place. 

The project grew. It grew because local mer- 
chants were willing to help style the merchandise 
to make it competitive and then donated counters 
and display cases and screens. They did not con- 
sider the shop a threat but rather a legitimate 
benefit for retired people who did not turn out 
goods on a production-line basis but who made 
fine use of their leisure time to create something 
beautiful. 

The project was originally sponsored by New 
York’s Health and Welfare Council, but after 
about a year became independent. It is headed by 
a Board of Directors and Executive Committee of 
responsible citizens who volunteer their time. 
There are working committees on display, mer 
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chandising, publicity, and volunteer help. 

Out of each dollar of sales income, the crafts- 
man receives 75¢. The other 25¢ pays the rent and 
the salaries of the few paid employees, the profes- 
sional director—Miss Eugenie d’Arsi, and a full- 
time sales coordinator, a secretary, and a stock- 
man. Other costs and the financing of growth come 
from contributions from foundations and individ- 
uals. Carefully screened volunteers do the actual 
selling, the publicity, the window displays, the 
bookkeeping, etc. 

In its just over two years of existence, the shop 
has sold a total of almost $51,000 in goods, with 
1957 showing a 38% increase over 1956. During 
the 1957 Christmas season, the shop’s most suc- 
cessful elder craftsman, a man in his 70’s who 
makes luggage of his own design, earned $1180. 
The Shop operates by accepting goods from the 
elder craftsman on consignment, with the con- 
signor receiving 75° of the retail sales price. 

Perhaps equally important is the consultation 
service supplied the individual craftsmen by Miss 
d’Arsi. This help is in such demand that it has 
required the establishment of separate quarters 
across the street from the Shop. Here they are 
shown how to style or re-style their handiwork to 
sell—how to fill their hours with constructive, 
creative work, and make money doing so. 





Rochester: A Case Study on 
Widening Employment Opportunities 


“It is not surprising that, in some respects, age 
does constitute a formidable barrier to certain 
types of employment. Yet it appears that age, as 
such, is frequently a barrier to employment sim- 
ply because of misunderstanding or bias. Often, a 
man’s age influences job placement for quite il- 
logical reasons. Because it does, the older worker, 
the employer, and society all suffer.” 

With this opening statement, the Rochester 
Committee for Widening the Employment Oppor- 
tunities of Older Workers introduces its first 
report to New York’s Governor Harriman, who 
appointed the Committee as part of a program to 
initiate local activity on this problem. 

The 27-member Committee, appointed in mid- 
1957, consists of twelve representatives of local 
firms (which employ about 20% of the local labor 
force), two of employer organizations, six of labor 
unions, three of the State Labor Department, one 
each of the Council of Social Agencies, veterans 
organizations, and education, and the Chairman— 
the “oft-retired” 77-year old teacher, publisher, 
and ex-Congressman—Dr. Meyer Jacobstein. The 
Committee maintains offices at 155 West Main 
Street, Rochester 14, N.Y. 

After some preliminary discussion, study, and 
Work (which included collecting a total of $500 


for postage and printing from local employers), 
the Committee published a leaflet, /t’s Good Busi- 
ness to Hire the Older Worker. The leaflet lists 
the advantages of hiring older workers under six 
headings: Their Work Performance Is Better; 
They Have Fewer Accidents; They Are Absent 
Less Often; They Stay Longer With Employers; 
They Are More Reliable; and They Tone Up The 
Work Force. 

Then the leaflet lists the barriers: (1) Unthink- 
ing prejudice against the worker over 40; (2) 
foremen and supervisors down the line who object 
to adding older workers; (3) mistaken belief that 
older workers increase benefit costs; (4) fear that 
small pensions to short-service employees will 
bring unfavorable public reaction; and (5) fail- 
ure to recognize that experience gained in other 
companies may be just as valuable as that gained 
in one’s own company. 

The leaflet, concluding with an appeal for advice 
on how to remove these barriers, and a fine cover- 
ing letter, was mailed to the managing officers of 
more than 800 firms in the area. Simultaneously, 
a newspaper campaign was launched. Gradually, 
a significant improvement became evident though 
an increase in unemployment in the area hin- 
dered more rapid progress. 

Of the many letters and reports from local em- 
ployers indicating the removal of barriers, one 
from the Manager of the Industrial Management 
Council was perhaps the most interesting. He 
described the increased activity among personnel 
and employment people in the area of counseling 
in two novel approaches. 

In the first, an older worker, applying for a job 
in a firm which has no appropriate opening, is 
given extensive counseling by that firm’s person- 
nel staff. This may be directed toward referral to 
other companies, to evaluation of skills for pos- 
sible alternate jobs, or to an interesting possibility 
for self-emplvyment. As an example of the last, 
an applicant with extensive cost accounting experi- 
ence could not find employment because of the 
small number of local firms that could afford a 
full-time position. The personnel counselor of one 
such firm to which he applied suggested selling his 
services as a self-employed consultant to a num- 
ber of small firms, helped the applicant get set up, 
drafted the letter to the other firms, and saw him 
successfully launched. 

The other new approach reported by the Man- 
ager of the Industrial Management Council in- 
volved intensive counseling for the older worker 
by the firm when lay-offs become necessary. A 
major feature is the attempt by the current em- 
ployer to find the older worker a job in another 
plant. 

In summary, the Committee recommends the 


(continued on page 8, column 2) 
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Conferences 


The Western Gerontological Society will hold its 
1958 meetings on May 3-4 at the Statler Hotel in 
Los Angeles. For program, etc., write to Dr. 
Charles A. Preuss, President of the Society, 1317 
Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

—@— 

Inaugurating its second decade of first-rank 
forums, the University of Michigan’s Eleventh 
Annual Conference on Aging, June 23-25, will of- 
fer a comprehensive orientation on Social Geron- 
tology and Its Applications. 

Scientific papers, followed by group meetings, 
will be devoted to Aging and Society, Aging of the 
Individual, and The Aging Individual in His So- 
ciety. A fourth session will consider Applications 
in Social Gerontology and a fifth will develop prin- 
ciples of Organizing to Meet Personal and Social 
Needs. Presentations will draw heavily from the 
systematic handbooks being prepared for the In- 
teruniversity Training Project in Social Geron- 
tology (see Aging 31). Discussions will be led by 
some of America’s foremost students and program 
administrators in the field. 

For announcements and registration forms: 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Division of Ger- 
ontology, Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The 1958 meeting of the California Conference 
of Social Work on May 4-7 at San Diego will in- 
clude sections on aging. For further information, 
write to Mrs. A. M. G. Russell, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Aging, 147 Patricia Drive, Atherton, 
Calif. 


News of State Commissions 


The interim planning group or a State commis- 
sion on aging in Mississippi, which grew out of the 
September Institute on the Rehabilitation of the 
Aging at the University of Mississippi, has organ- 
ized an unofficial Council on the Aging with a 9- 
member Executive Committee. Chairman is Travis 
McCharen, Director of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, P.O. Box 1698, Jackson 5, Miss. 





The Michigan Legislative Advisory Council on 
Problems of the Aging (see Aging 40) has sub- 
mitted its Second Annual Report to the Michigan 
Legislature, making nine specific recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations, introduced by a 
discussion of the need to be met in each case, deal 
with: A new, single State commission on aging; 
job-finding help for older workers; training of 
aides in programs for the aging; licensing and 
consulting services for nursing homes and homes 
for the aged; home care programs; rural visiting 
nurse service; a new chronic disease hospital; 
study of cost of nursing home care; and increased 
payments for high quality nursing home care for 
Old-Age Assistance recipients. Other needs, not 
covered by recommendations, are discussed sep- 
arately. For a copy, write to Chairman Sen. John 
B. Martin or Executive Secretary Anthony Lenzer 
of the Council, Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Governor Chandler has appointed two labor men 
to the Kentucky Citizens’ Commission on Aging. 
They are Owen Hammons of the UAW and Melvin 
Moore of the Pipefitters. 





The new Oregon Council on Aging, established 
by the Senate Bill 432 of the 1957 session of the 
State legislature, has established offices on the 
campus of the University of Oregon. The mailing 
address is P.O. Box 5197, Eugene, Oreg. 

The 44 members, appointed by the Governor, 
have elected Dr. Wesley G. Nicholson, of Eugene, 
to chairmanship. The staff consists of Executive 
Secretary Julia G. Johnson and a secretary. The 
following subcommittee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed: Employment—Ear! Lovell of the Oregon 
State Employment Service ; Education—Dr. James 
Sherburne, Dean of the Extension Division of the 
University; Community Services—Mrs. Enid 
Rankin of Medford; Health—Dr. Jessie L. Brodie 
of Portland; and Housing—Mrs. Fannie K. Fried: 
man of Oswego. 
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The Way the Wind Blows 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic success of the 
first concentrated course on The Organization and 
Administration of a Home for the Aging in 1957, 
Wm. T. Swaim, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Homes of Centra] Pennsylvania, has 
scheduled a second course for June 23-27, 1958, at 
Dillsburg, Pa. For information, write to Mr. 
Swaim at Dillsburg. 

= a 

The Montefiore Home and the Hearing and 
Speech Center of Cleveland, Ohio, are collaborat- 
ing on a service and research project involving the 
Home’s residents. The project will center on: 
Use, or better use, of hearing aids; development 
of techniques in the use of hearing aids; teaching 
of lip reading; training in listening; and stimula- 
tion and development of speech formulation in 
patients with speech impairments resulting from 
strokes. A team approach will be used, utilizing 
the variety of skills and services available in both 
agencies. The project will be supervised by Mr. 
Jack Rosen of the Center and Mrs. Miriam Papurt 
of the Home. For details, write to Dr. Julius Weil, 
Executive Director, Montefiore Home, 3151 May- 
field Rd., Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 


anal © — 

The Council of State Governments, with the co- 
operation of the Federal Council on Aging, held its 
Southern Regional Conference on Aging in Atlanta 
on February 28-March 1. Representatives of 15 
States met to discuss problems in aging in 5 fields: 
Health, housing, income maintenance and welfare 
services, education and recreation, and employ- 
ment and vocational rehabilitation. For further 
information, write to Mr. Sidney Spector, Re- 
search Director, Council of State Governments, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 

— = 

Blue Carstenson, Executive Secretary of the 
Community Council of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, 142 N. Calif. St., Stockton, Calif., reports 
that their well-planned, proposed $75,000 Senior 
Citizens Center is a big step nearer as a result of a 
grant of $30,000 from the local Junior Aid. 

sagas 

The District of Columbia’s first public housing 
designed especially for low income retired workers 
and adult families is nearing completion. It con- 
sists of five new elevator buildings in the Arthur 
Capper Dwellings, containing one-and-two-bed- 
foom apartments, in the Southeast section of 
Washington. The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, 1729 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., is accepting applications beyond the capacity 
of this development in anticipation of additional 
Construction. 


The Utica, New York, Community Chest and 
Planning Council (209 Elizabeth St., Utica 2, 
N.Y.), through its newly formed Community De- 
velopment Committee of Oneida County, has em- 
barked on a demonstration program to show what 
a community organization can do in the field of 
aging. Major emphasis will be placed on working 
with groups presently conducting programs in this 
field. M. David Schaeffer, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Council for the Aging 
and presently with the N. Y. Department of Social 
Welfare has been appointed Consultant. 

= = 

Winnipeg’s Age and Opportunity Bureau, an in- 
formation, counseling, and referral service, re- 
views its operations in its First Annual Report. 
The report shows that adults from a wide age 
range will seek help on a variety of problems 
when a central counseling and referral service is 
available. It shows, too, how additiona! commu- 
nity services evolve naturally from the needs un- 
covered by a facility dealing with the day-to-day 
problems of older adults. For a copy of the Report, 
write to Miss Rae Abernathy, Executive Director 
of the Bureau, 368 Colony St., Winnipeg 2, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

—O— 

Following a pattern similar to that described 
in our story on Bridgeport (see Aging 41), Mil- 
waukee held a successful community-wide confer- 
ence on aging during February. Co-sponsors were 
the Milwaukee Section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the Community Welfare Council 
of Milwaukee County, the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education, and the University Extension 
Division. For further information, write to Mrs. 
Isadore Weiss, 2670 N. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 
11, Wis. 

silatie © = 

Hawaii’s first public housing project to provide 
special facilities for the elderly is being planned. 
One hundred of the 624 units in the low-rent proj- 
ect at Kalihi are being designed to meet the living 
requirements of the aged. For further informa- 
tion, write to Lee Maice, Director, Hawaii Hous- 
ing Authority, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

—O— 

More than 200 national voluntary organizations 
attended the second annual conference sponsored 
by the Social Legislation Information Service, 
Inc., on “What is New and Different in the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department’s Program 
and Budget for the Year Ahead?” on February 5-6 
at the HEW Building in Washington. More than 
90 attended the special session on aging on the 
second day. The SLIS maintains offices at 1346 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








The Continental Hotel at Powell and Ellis Sts. 
in San Francisco, has been converted into an 130- 
room “retirement” hotel by a local hotel operator, 
Carl D. Arnold, Jr. Patterned after the success- 
ful ventures now scattered through parts of the 
country, the hotel will provide room and meals 
for elderly persons of good health for as little as 
$75 per month. Maid service will be available at 
extra cost but the residents will be expected to 
perform some work themselves. A health insur- 
ance plan will be optional for an additional fee. 
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Sparked by the local Woman’s Club, 46 repre- 
sentatives of community organizations and church 
groups of Pullman, Wash., met earlier this year 
and established the Pullman Gerontology Council. 
The Council’s first objective is to establish a Cen- 
ter with the advice and consultation of the group 
that operates the successful Center in Clarkston. 
Mr. J. D. Lewis of the Chamber of Commerce was 
elected Chairman of the Council 

o 

A 3-day Conference on Retirement Villages for 
the Aging was held during February at the Palm 
Beach headquarters of The American Society for 
the Aged. The purpose was to pool existing infor- 
mation on location, design, operations, services, 
and financing of such villages, and to identify 
areas of needed research. Sixteen papers were 
presented by architects, housing officials, physi- 
cians, economists, psychologists, sociologists, and 
developers and administrators of villages. The 
papers, together with discussions and recommen- 
dations, will be published by the Society, 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

o 

As this issue of Aging went to press, the Public 
Health Service sponsored National Conference on 
Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged was 
taking place at the Willard Hotel, herein Washing- 
ton, February 25-28. Breaking up into 8 subject 
Sections after the opening addresses by D/HEW 
Secretary Folsom and Surgeon General Burney, 
the 158 representatives of governmental and pri- 
vate agencies and home operators began their dis- 
cussions and preparations of recommendations. 
Watch for stories on the Conference in future 
issues of Aging. 

-& 

Two innovations in a recently completed public 
housing project at Cedartown, Georgia, may have 
implications for the housing of the elderly pro- 
gram. The 20 single and duplex dwelling units 
were built on 7 scattered sites rather than on a 
single large site, thus permitting better inte- 
gration into the community, both architecturally 
and socially. Also, the Cedartown homes were de- 


signed according to the modular measure principle 

in which dimensions are multiples of four feet, 

thus permitting bidding and construction of at 

least parts of the homes by prefabricating firms. 

For additional information, write to the Public 

Housing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
iit. 

Senior Citizens of Whittier, Calif., conducts a 
one-day-a-week “school” of its own for the older 
persons in the community. The morning session is 
devoted to a lecture on a topic of current interest. 
After lunch comes a class in Spanish, followed 
by a book review and social period. Club Pres. 
ident, Mrs. Eva Gifford, 215 W. Hadley St., Whit- 
tier, Calif., reports that erstwhile “rusty” minds 
respond well and develop real interests. 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 

Proceedings of the Conference on the Aging 
Process is the 80-page, verbatim record of the 
thought-provoking discussions at the conference 
held last August at the San Francisco State Col- 
lege. The imaginative presentations on the na- 
ture and the needs of older persons challenge 
the current concepts held by workers in the field of 
aging and point the way to needed reevaluations. 
For information on availability (no price is 
given), write to David Freeman, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
1600 Holloway, San Francisco, Calif. 

* 

Our Canadian cousins have made a noteworthy 
contribution to the answering of the question con- 
cerning the relationship between private pension 
plans and the hiring and retention of older work- 
ers. A committee composed of representatives of 
the Departments of Finance, Insurance, National 
Health and Welfare, and Labour has reported the 
results of its study to the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Older Workers. The report, Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Workers, is 
for sale at 50¢ by the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

* 

Health in California is the exceptionally fine 
summary report on the standard-setting Califor- 
nia Health Survey of 1954-55, utilizing the inter- 
view method. The first half of the report, after 
establishing the background of the survey and the 
State’s population, summarizes, in text, tables, 
and charts, the findings of the survey—with spe- 
cial age breakdowns as appropriate. The second 
half, including 5 appendices, describes the ques 
tionnaire and the techniques used, explains the 
measures and their statistical significance, and 
presents detailed tabulations. For sale at $1.50 by 
the Documents Section, California State Printing 
Office, Sacramento, Calif. 
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International Altrusan for February features 
a symposium on aging and geriatrics. Included 
are articles on exercise, job finding for women 
of 40 upwards, new developments in geriatrics, an 
account of Chicago’s Senior Achievement program 
(see Aging 39), and a piece on senior citizen cen- 
ters by the 84-year old program chairman of one 
of them. Single copies for sale at 25¢ by Altrusa 
International, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

* 


The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
authorized a new research grants program. To as- 
sist the Social Security Administration in pre- 
paring for this program, Community Research 
Associates conducted an inventory of current so- 
cial research. This exceptionally fine inventory 
has now been published under the title, Current 
Social Research. In addition to the careful anal- 
ysis of 372 research projects, classified under 8 
subject headings, the document contains an ex- 
cellent foreword and summary and three useful 
indices (by organization, researcher, and subject). 
Executive Assistant Ruth Britton, Community Re- 
search Associates, 124 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., will honor requests for single free copies 
from readers of Aging while the supply lasts. 


* 


Harian Publications’ new catalogue lists four 
very fine publications of special interest to re- 
tired persons and those smart enough to plan 
for their retirement well ahead of time. They 
are: Where to Retire on a Small Income ($1); 
How to Earn an Income While Retired ($1.50) ; 
America’s 50 Best Cities ($2) ; and How to Have 
Money to Retire On ($2.50). The first three are 
by Norman D. Ford; the fourth by a board of edi- 
tors. You may order these books or request de- 
sriptive literature from Harian Publications, 
Greenlawn, New York. 


* 


Monsanto Magazine for October-November 1957 
tarries an excellent, illustrated article on adult 
education, “ ‘Learning’ to Live”, featuring the new 
82.5 million building of the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education and the array of activities 
already provided. Editor R. J. Woodruff, Jr., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Lindbergh & Olive Street 
Road, St. Louis 24, Mo., has kindly agreed to sup- 
bly single copies of that issue to readers of Aging, 
on request. 

* 


The Department of Research and Education of 
the Building Service Employees’ Union, 155 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 7, Ill., has published a new 
eaflet on the employment of the older worker, 
Too Old to Work at 40? 


The Aged in American Society by Prof. Joseph 
T. Drake. New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1958. Pp. 431. $5.50. Written by a sociologist, this 
first college textbook on aging gives a good deal of 
attention to the societal aspects: Cultural and 
environmental factors as determinants of status 
and role; the aged and the family; and develop- 
ment of social policy and programs to improve the 
well-being of older persons. Other chapters deal 
with employment and retirement, income security, 
and the physiomatic and psychosocial character- 
istics of the aged. Its usefulness is enhanced by a 
good bibliography and index. 

* 

The well-known Drexel Home has published a 
31-page Manual for Volunteers which covers the 
nature and objectives of the Home, the programs 
in which volunteer services are used, and the role 
of the volunteer. Write to Director Ben L. Gross- 
man, The Drexel Home, 6140 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., about the availability of copies. 

* 

The annual report to the Commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration on Housing for 
the Elderly describes the progress under Sections 
203 and 207 of the Housing Act. Section 203, de- 
signed to help older persons buy private homes, 
has not been as successful as was originally ex- 
pected and efforts to expand its use are outlined. 
Section 207, providing for construction loans and 
mortgage purchases for multi-unit, nonprofit 
projects, has met with considerable use and in- 
creasing interest. The report lists the 17 proj- 
ects, providing 2,146 units, at a cost of more 
than $17.5 million, approved before the end of 
1957. For a copy, write to Mrs. Mary Cleverley, 
Housing for the Elderly, Federa] Housing Admini- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 

* 

Chronic Illness in a Large City. Published for 
the Commonwealth Fund by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. Pp. 620. $8. This is Volume 
IV, but the third released, in the series, Chronic 
Illness in the United States. (Volume II was noted 
in Aging 28; Volume I in Aging 37.) 

This volume is the complete report on the study 
of chronic illness and disability in a representa- 
tive sample of the noninstitutional population of 
Baltimore. The objective was to study: Variations 
in prevalence of chronic disease by age, sex, color, 
economic level, and other significant social and 
economie factors; care needed by the chronically 
ill; and the rehabilitation potential of chronically 
ill and disabled individuals. 

The study was conducted in four phases: (1) 
Personal interviews in approximately 4,000 house- 
holds, including about 12,000 persons; (2) ex- 
haustive clinical examination and evaluation of 
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ut 1.000 of those interviewed; (3) multiple 
screening of the remainder of the persons inter- 
viewed, with referral to private physicians of those 
exhibiting chronic conditions; and (4) demon- 
stration of rehabilitation for those indentified in 
(2) as having rehabilitation potential. The case- 
by-case comparison of findings in (1) and (2) 
showed that only 22% of the conditions diagnosed 
in the clinical evaluation were matched by condi- 
tions reported in the household interview for the 
same person. 

In the course of the study, nearly 1,600 chronic 
conditions per 1,000 population were diagnosed. 
It was found that the rate was far above (8 times) 
the rates derived from earlier, less exhaustive 
studies. In spite of the noncomparability between 
this and the earlier studies, the wide divergence 
in rates is very impressive, especially since the 
Baltimore study excluded the chronically ill in 
long-term medical care institutions. In general, 
chronic illness was found to be more prevalent 
among older people, women, white persons, and 
low income groups. 

The report, with its carefully developed chap- 
ters on methodology and its appendices, will be 
especially useful to students and practitioners in 
the field of chronic disease and to those engaged 
in community planning and organization. 

* 

Toward Independent Living for Older People, A 
Report on Housing and Community Services. Pre- 
pared and published by the Committee on Housing 
for Older People, a joint working group of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association and the Health 
and Welfare Council’s Division on the Aging, Jan- 
uary 1958. For sale at $1 by the Association at 
1717 Sansom St., or the Council at 1617 Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd., both Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

This extremely valuable study of the housing 
and related needs of older persons was undertaken 
initially at the request of the Philadelphia Hous- 


ANN ARBOR MICH 


ing Authority but then expanded to cover nonpro 
fit and commercial housing. The report, with its 
detailed recommendations, is refreshing in its 
focus on housing for well older people, forward 
looking in its recognition that housing and long- 
term medical care represent different needs, and 
realistic in recognizing that the majority of older 
persons desire independence. 
* 

Recognizing planning for retirement as impor- 
tant as preparation for a career, the Senior Citi- 
zens of America have published a booklet, Plan- 
ning Your Retirement, for persons looking ahead 
to retirement. For a free copy, send a post card 
request to Joy Elmer Morgan, President, Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

* 

The National Dairy Council prepares and sells a 
wide variety of publications, posters, films, and 
filmstrips on health and nutrition. In addition 
to the booklet, Many Happy Returns (catalogue 
No. B66, 10¢), and the leaflet, Whatever Your Age, 
Feel Better by Eating Better (catalogue No. B17, 
2¢), previouly noted in Aging, there is a new leaf- 
let, Foode I remember (5¢), of interest to the 
aging. Send orders or requests for the current 
catalogue to the Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


(Rochester—continued from page 3) 
following major areas of activity which give prom- 
ise of widening employment opportunities for the 
older worker: Intensive education of the public 
and the employer (legislation is not the answer) ; 
education of the line supervisor ; special efforts for 
the white collar worker; thorough study of the 
question of pension costs; encouragement of coun- 
seling by the employer; additional counselors for 
the State Employment Service; and minimal] finan- 
cial support for local committees. 














